“I Promessi Sposi.” 

(THE BETROTHED). 


« ! p ro messi Sposi,” a historical novel, was first published 
bv Manzoni in 1827. He had been at work on it for at least 
four years. It is his clief-d' oeuvre. The illustrious author was 
born at Milan the 7th of March, 1785, and at Milan, too, 
on the 23rd of May, 1873, he died. That which follows is the 
thread of his romance. 

Manzoni was not only a novelist. He was likewise a poet 
and dramatist. His religious verse is exquisite : and for his 
patriotism, it remains enshrined in his grand ode, the 
“ Proclamation of Rimini.” His tragedy, Carmagnola , is a 
composition of the romantic school ; Manzoni discards boldly 
in it, as an old superstition, the “ unities ” of place and time. 
He wrote one other play, Adelchi. Manzoni, however, was 
not prolific as an author. He seems to have wound up all 
his energies for one supreme effort, and then laid down his 
pen. This supreme effort was “ I Promessi Sposi.” In the baic 
sketch which we have given of it, it has been impossible to 
convey any just conception of this admirable work. “It j* 
the perfection of its kind,” was Goethe’s criticism, and 1 
W alter Scott acknowledged it as superior to anything " 
he had himself written. Manzoni is extremely versatile, » 
to adapt his style to any subject ; his conversations are de '» 
idly racy ; while the artist in him leads him to be sorne '' t 
prodigal of details, there is not one touch of the P e 
J eed ’ ^* e Hughed at the pedants in the Archbishop, ^ 
Crr f nte ’ and Don Abbondio. The characters, all of * ^ 
, 1Ue . to ^ ^ e > an d they are sufficiently varied : " j l3 ve 
been ^ story, which is nearly all that ^ 

^ to rc P r °duce, the successive crises, cff s p ^; c b a*' e 
° corn bination, tact, and all the resources ' v 


pow 
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needed to sustain the interest anrl r, 1 

only exception to this is the historicald^ the SUSpense ' The 
conscious of the fact, invites the re gressions > and Manzoni, 
themselves, however, these ch»nl *° '' ski P" them. In 

and Manzoni’s description of the^nlaT m ° dels ° f literatu re, 
its place side by side with those of TbTTlf W ° rthy *° tak = 
The story is given almost enr ThuCydldes »d Boccaccio, 

a b r ‘t ; tl l ^*£2 

restts«3srS**K: 

KiWfivaSis 

renown. b I11S 


1. 

Along one of the lanes in the neighbourhood of Lake 
Como, Don Abbondio, curato, was returning home from a 
stroll on the evening of the 7th of November, in the year 
1628. He was peacefully saying his office, and sometimes, 
between one psalm and another, closed the breviary, and 
pursued his way gazing on the ground, and thrusting the ’ flint- 
stones which obstructed his path with one foot towards the 
wall. All at once, at a turn of the road, the curato saw what 
he was not looking for, and what he would have desired not 
to see — two men whom, at the first glance, he knew to be 
brigands. 

"Signor curato,” said one of them, looking him full in the face. 

“ What is your bidding ? ” answered Don Abbondio hastily, 
raising his eyes from the book, which remained wide open in 
his hands, as on a reading desk. 

“You intend,” continued the other, with the angry and 
threatening air of one who catches an inferior in the act of 
undertaking some roguery, “you intend marrying Renzo 
Tramaglino and Lucia Mondello to-morrow.” 

“ I do,” Don Abbondio replied, in quaking tones, “ I do.” 

“ This marriage,” said the bandit in his ear, but in a solemn 
and commanding tone, “this marriage must not take place 
to-morrow or ever,” adding significantly, “Signor curato, the 
most illustrious signor, Don Rodrigo, our patron, regards you 
dearly.” 
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„ ;f is all up for to-day : God knows 

“Lucia,” said Re,U °’^ ifc i” 

vrhen we shall be man a d and trembling, “has it come 

“Ah!” she cueu, 

to this?” , , ,, , 

“Then you knew “but that it should have 

“Only too much, lepnea 

come to this ! ” brid e was just issuing decked from 

When Renzo arrived, ^ were appropriating her, and 

the hands of her ^ she might allow herself to be 

gaily bringing force i ^ was changed in a moment! 

seen by the neighbo • , that the curato 


Now, the women were 


dismissed on the pretext that the curato 


was ill, and the Lucia told how, a few days 

With a to, cc broken by^oK ^ ^ and 

had 'staved "behind her companions, Don Rodrigo, in company 
“ tnother gentleman, had passed her ; how the former had 
*ht to amuse her with chit-chat, as she sard, not at all proper ; 
bufshe, without giving heed to him, had 

rejoined her companions ; and meantime had hcaid that ot 
gentleman laugh aloud, and Don Rodrigo say, “ Let us make 
a bet.” The next day these two were again on the road, Du 
Lucia was in the midst of her companions, with eyes abases 
“ Thank heaven,” continued Lucia, “ that was the last day of 
the spinning.” 

III. 

The question now was, what to do ? Agnese, all too 
confident, thought she knew of a way of escape, and despatched 
Renzo with four capons to tell his tale to Doctor Azzecca- 
garbugli at Lecco ; but at the name of Don Rodrigo that 
astute lawyer showed Renzo, with scant ceremony, to the dooi. 

Whilst Renzo was away on this fruitless errand, a sudden 
tap brought Lucia to the door, and there stood a man uith 
a bar 1 ' - - * 


, Lillie ^LUUU cl ilia -* 1 *' ‘ ' 

g hanging over his left shoulder, and grasping in 
■> its anertnrp twict^n a.-m — u.v Thi* 

, I x.apui.11111 Deggar, who came f° l 11 
.ghtful quota of walnuts. Lucia went to fetch them a,1L 
returned with more than the ordinary bounty. Agt> esC ’ 
prudent housewife, there had been a poor harvest that > c<u 


„ 0 ik. i l snouiaer, ana grasping 

hands its aperture twisted and tight upon his breast. Thi* 

was Fra Galdino, a lay Capuchin bee 
rightful miAfu «r - 
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looked reprovingly at her, but Lucia knew what she was 
^j n <T • she thus secured the frate as a messenger to Padre 
Cristoforo, who was not slow to obey her summons, divining 
that something was amiss. 

Padre Cristoforo had not always been a padre, nor had he 
always been Cristoforo. His baptismal name was Ludovico, 
and once he had been a personage in the world, and rich, 
had killed a man in a street scuffle, and now for forty years 
had atoned for his crime by a claustral life and by ministering 

to the poor. 

“You will not abandon us, padre,” said Lucia, sobbing. 

“ Abandon you ! ” he replied, “ with what face could I ask 
God anything for myself, after abandoning you ? You in this 
state ! you whom he confides to my care !” But with the best 
will in the world to help the young pair, it was not easy to 
see what to do. Don Rodrigo was powerful ; the padre had 
little influence. On duly considering the pros and cons, it 
struck him that the best course was to confront Don Rodrigo 
himself, to try to move him by the terrors of a future life, 
even of this, if the law could only be brought to bear. 
Having communicated his design to the women, the good 
priest returned to the convent, dined, and set out on his 
journey towards the den of that wild beast whom he proposed 
to tame. 

Don Rodrigo lingered long at table, with his cousin, the 
Conte Attilio, and a troup of parasites and flatterers; but at 
last the wished-for interview was obtained. Fra Cristoforo 
spoke of conscience, of honour, but only to irritate the 
haughty noble. Assured that his mission had failed, the padre 
bowed his head, and departed amidst a volley of coarse abuse. 

IV. 

Meanwhile Agnese, seemingly intent on her windlass, had 
matured another project which Renzo readily took up. It was 
a legal, but scarcely a canonical, marriage, if the persons wishing 
to enter that state went with two witnesses to the house of the 
curato, and said, the man, “This is my wife”; the woman, “This 
,s m y husband.” The difficulty was, to procure the witnesses 
and surprise the curato. Only Lucia hesitated. “ There are 
° sections,” she said ; “ hitherto we have acted straightforwardly. 
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, rod will help US. Padre Cristoforo 
opinion.” But P-tests passed 

sald S i / • witnesses. He called on one 

U " h Ken e Z 0 set about P ro ™"'mved Don Abbondio, the curato,. 
Tonio, a poor ««<^ his glebe. « How should you like to 
five lire tis len*” * 

Bay , 'off t '’ edebt? " Sa ntw I should. If * were onl y ‘hat I 
“ Lik e it > Pa’ f" manoeuvres, and those shakes of the 
might .10 longer see tn me every time we meet, 

head "hich * e sl »'^' . rem cmber. Tonio, when shall we 

And then always, A ’ matter ? ’ Insomuch that, when in 
see each other abou his on me , I am almost afraid 

preaching he fixes those e)« ^ „ 

what he will sa) to m > d in f orme d him of his plan, 

Re „ z0 recounted the^h, story, a ^ ^ tQ brfng his 

a,,d i^ton ° brother Gervaso as the other, whereupon they 

innocent conspirators began to act. 
Verv softly, in the darkness, they issued from the cottage 
and took the road leading out of the village. Their shortest 
would have been to cross it, for it led straight to Don 
Abbondio’s dwelling, but they chose the other in order 
to be seen. By tiny lanes, by gardens and fields, they ai r 
near to the house, and there separated. The two lovers ic 
themselves behind a corner, Agnese with them, but a little moic 
in front, so that she might at the proper moment run up, stop 
Perpetua, Don Abbondio’s housekeeper, and take possession o 
her. Tonio, with foolish Gervaso, who could do nothing 0 
himself— and without whom nothing could be done — presentee 
himself gallantly at the door, and knocked. He had conic 
with his brother to pay his debt to the curato. Perpetua, 
in consideration of their errand, admitted them, and was fort i 
with enticed away by Agnese. By and by the lovers sto e 
in, and burst upon Don Abbondio when in the act of handu 
a receipt to Tonio. / - . 

The curato, perceiving their intention, laid hold °[ * 
tablecloth, and before she could utter the words, “This j s m 
usband, dashed it in Lucia’s face, then threw open the wine 
ooxin^ out on the piazza of the church, and began to * 
e P> e 'P '• 1 he sacristan heard, ran to the camp at 
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, t k e ro pe of the largest of the two bells which hung 
seizec ^ r ang it hammer-wise until the whole village was 

* i commotion. 

111 On the first rebuff Tonio and Gervaso had groped their 
downstairs, and now Renzo and Lucia, having joined 
e were going home, when the child of a neighbour 
' ** them with the news that their house was full of bravi. 
So instead of doing as they intended, they continued their 
ourney to Pescarenico, to Padre Cristoforo. The Padre had 
J -ovided for their safety. The women were to betake them- 
selves to a convent at Monza ; Renzo to the convent of 
Porta Orientale, at Milan. 


V. 

Meanwhile Don Rodrigo had not abandoned his design ; and 
his first step, after the failure of his late attempt, was to get 
Padre Cristoforo out of the way. Sundry negotiations with 
friends at Court procured a summons to Lucia’s protector to 
preach during Lent at Rimini. 

In the next place, Don Rodrigo resolved to seek the support 
of a certain terrible personage. The name, surname, and title 
of this individual cannot be given, but the historians, when 
obliged to speak of him, call him ‘‘a lord as poweiful foi his 
riches, as he was noble by birth.” All the tyrants over a good 
tract of country had been compelled, some on one occasion, 
some on another, to choose between the friendship and hate 
of that tyrant extraordinary. But with the first who tiiecl the 
experiment of resisting him things had gone so badly, that no 
one felt disposed to renew' the attempt. 

To this man went Don Rodrigo for counsel and assistance. 
He proceeded to expound his difficulty; and Incognito undertook 
to help him, saying, “Within a short time you shall have 
instructions from me what to do.” 

In the same convent with Lucia was a wicked signoia, with 
whom Incognito found means to communicate. This Geitiudc, 
° ne day, contrived to send Lucia to the convent of the 
Capuchins. As she proceeded thither, the girl was seized by 
two ruffians, forced into a carriage, and carried to the castle of 
Wgnito. Here she was placed in charge of an old woman 
'Dio had been all her life a servant of the house. The tyiant 
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, and spoke courteous words ; but she> 

himself came to see h«. 1 hl a corner, her knees raised, 

Su ithtenoe, rematned ^ her face hidden i„ hw 

her hands propped on I ^ fright sh e prayed to the Virgin 

hands. In the “ Th‘r of the Lord, that I .nay return safe 
_« Grant me, 0 »«“■' a vo „, to you to remain a virgin 

with my mother, and i boy D f mine, so as never to 

to renounce for cvei 

belong to any one but you- , Incognito could not sleep ; 

As if in answer P at length regained its power 

and his conscience, * g w hich Lucia had spoken, “ God 

to disquiet him. ° for one deed of mercy,” served him 

pardons so many & determined to give up his 

as a good inspiration, and nc 


iniquitous mannei 


of life- 


VI. 


a t the time of this remarkable conversion, the Archbishop 
of Milan was making the tour of his diocese, and he was 
now at . • ■ Incognito, departing from his castle, took 

the road to Milan to see him. _ 

“You have some good news to give me, said the 

Cardinal. T 

“I, good news? I? I have hell in my heart, and shall l 

give you good news ? Tell me, if you know, what are these 
good news which you are expecting from one like me?’ 

“That God has touched your heart, and wishes to make 
you His,” replied the Cardinal. 

Incognito related briefly the outrage done to Lucia, and 
Don Abbondio, happening to be there, was sent for, that, 
together with Incognito and a good woman hired for dlC 
purpose, he might fetch the girl from her place of confinement. 
Then Agncse came, and at the instance of the cardinal 
rehearsed the whole story, not forgetting to mention the cause 
of the trouble, the refusal of Don Abbondio to perform the 
mairiage. Foi this the curato afterwards received a scvcie 
reprimand from his bishop. 

Not far from the village resided a couple of high standing 
on ^errante and. Donna Prassede. Donna Prassede w a > 
c J 6nt T° man mUch inclined to do good. Hearing that 

promoted*}! ^ ad char S e d himself to find Lucia a refuge, and 
A a desire at once to second and anticipate t 
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intention, she offered to take her into her house, where, 
g°° being given any particular duty, she might, at her 
"l' a sure assist the other women in their work. And to her 

Lucia went. 

VII. 

In atonement for the injury he had done her, Incognito 
caused IOO crowns in gold to be transmitted to Lucia’s mother, 
through the cardinal. Full of joy, Agnese made her way to 
the villa where Lucia was, and told her of the unlooked-for 
happiness. The money was designed as a dowry for Lucia, 
but alas, the vow ! 

“I can never,” she said, shedding floods of tears, “be the wife 
of that poor lad now. Send it to him.” 

Agnese was stupefied with consternation, but by and by she 
answered, “ Well, I will send it to him ; poor Renzo ! ” 

But where was Renzo? The cardinal had made inquiries 
about him, but all that he could discover was that he had been 
for some time in the house of a relation, one Bartolo, but, one 
morning, had suddenly disappeared. Contradictory reports 
were circulating : one, that the young man had enlisted for 
the blast ; another, that he had gone to Germany and been 
drowned in fording a stream. The truth was, however, that 
Bartolo had been advised in confidence that his cousin was 
in danger. So Renzo had removed to another town, where 
he plied his trade of silk spinning under another name. He 
could not write himself, but as soon as he was able he got some 
one to write for him to Agnese. Agnese received the letter, and 
caused a reply to be forwarded to him, together with the fifty 
crowns assigned him by Lucia. 

Renzo was horrified. “ I have often heard, was his answer, 
“ that the Madonna intervenes to help those in distress, and to 
win thanks, but to cause strife and to break a promise, that I 
have never heard.” As for Lucia, when her mother found 
means of letting her know that a certain person was alive and 
in safety, she was greatly relieved, and only' desiicd that he 
should forget her. 

VIII. 

In the meantime, a German army, under the supicme 
command of the Conte Rambaldo di Collalto, an Italian 
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, the duchy of M ilal1 ' Fe ° P ‘ e fle , d to ‘ho 

condottiere, entered the most treasured and driving 

mountains, carrying 'vf Among the poor terrified folk We 

their cattle be acquaintance. Any one who d,d not see 
find persons of oui acq whe n, all at once, reports 

Don Abbondio on ^ of the army, does not know 

were spread of the ^ He suggeste d to Perpetua that 
what dismay and tci res t, but had no clear 

they should go away hke 

conception where. entered, with a pannier on her 

At that momen * * ^ of one w ho comes to make an 
shoulders, and wi i jdea wa$ that they should all three 

important proposa . In ita After some grumbling 

S n °Ab ondio consented, fetched his breviary put his hat 
on his head, took his staff in his hand and left. Arrived at 
the castle they found a number of other fugitives Agnese 
and Perpetua were conducted to a room in the quaiter 
assigned to the women, while Don Abbondio was ac- 
companied by Incognito in person to the chamber set apart 

for ecclesiastics. '% §g|j . 

Here they remained for twenty-three or twenty-four days, 
during which Incognito, himself unarmed, led his men 
to attack detached bands of foragers and plunderers. At 
length the whole array disappeared, suddenly as it came, and 
the fugitives were free to return to their homes. They found 
nothing entire, but here and there, in every room, relics and 
fragments of what had been. “ Ah, pigs ! ” exclaimed 
Perpetua. “ Ah, vagabonds ! ” cried Don Abbondio. 


IX. 

In the train of the war came the pestilence. One nigh’ 

tow aids the end of August, when the plague was at its height 

on Rodrigo was returning to his house at Milan, accompanies 
> t ic faithful Griso, one of the three or four who, of all hi 
ouse o id, remained alive. He was returning from an assembly 
had ma W n C1 f ' 1C been am °ngst the most convivial, an< 
Conte AttT the C0m P an y lau gh by a funeral oration on t 
As he v '°’ S ^ e P t awa y by the plague two days before. 
a weakness^ ^,° n ^ ^ a sensation of illness, a faintnes. 

m the legs, a difficulty of respiration, an inwao 
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• a which he would like to have attributed solely to the 
k urn "] a te hours, and the season. But these were all symptoms 
W111< P ' -i 1 n d v • and though his master might feign otherwise, 

f f lie 111 ell cl ) CJ , 

OI • had his suspicions. Before Don Rodrigo went to bed, 
^mid “ Put that bell near me, in case I may happen to want 
l ie sa . » Then Griso took the lamp, and having wished 

sometnin^. 

l,is patron good night, went away. 

\ s the hours advanced, Don Rodrigo became worse. He 
It a pain in his left side, and a violent palpitation of the heart. 
He hesitated some moments before looking at the part where 
he^ had the pain ; finally he bared it, gave a scared glance, and 
s nv a foul sore of a livid purple. He grasped the bell and 
' it violently. At once Griso appeared, and his master 
desired him privately to fetch a surgeon. Instead of this, Griso 
returned with the scavengers and had Don Rodrigo transported 
to the lazaretto. Griso took care not to touch the scavengers, nor 
allow them to touch him, but in a moment of forgetfulness he 
seized his patron’s clothes and shook them, to see if there was 
any money in them. He thus caught the disorder. Having 
been abandoned by his comrades, Griso was thrust into a cart 
and exoired there before reaching the lazaretto. 


X. 

In the same pest-house at Milan, to which Don Rodiigo 
had been borne, Renzo made his appearance. He himself had 
had the disease, had recovered, and was now in search of his 
friends. The first whom he found was Padre Cristoforo, and 
then, after a weary quest, he discovered Lucia. Lucia \\ as 
convalescent. Renzo tried hard to persuade hei, but would 
have failed if the Padre had not taken his side. 

“ The Lord, my daughter, accepts sacrifices, offerings, when 
we make them of what is our own. It is the heart which 
wishes, the will : but you cannot offer to him the w ill of 
another, to whom you were already bound. 

So the vow was dissolved : and when Don Abbondio had 
satisfied himself that Rodrigo was really dead, he cheerfully 
agreed to do his duty. To complete the triumph, the newly- 
wedded pair went to dine the next day in the very palace of 
D°n Rodrigo. It was now in possession of the Marchcse 
* * * , a great friend of the Cardinal Federigo, who had 
intciested him also about them. 
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.j a p-e Renzo anu ^ nve at 

After their man ^ had f urn ished a house: but thev 

Renzo’s new home, '' 1 had been so much talk about her 

not populai. must have golden hair and cheeks 

that many suppose ^ ^ more beautiful than the other 
of rose, and care d, an ordinary country-girl, , hcy 

When at length < ^ tumed up their noses, and said : 
ihruijg'* 1 then sn ’ y pn7n 


ugged then- siou grew so bad, that Renzo accepted 

S ° r 11S r his cousin Bartolo to become a partner with him 
1 n ° ffer °I There people said : “ Have you seen that pretty 
JSSrJ Z come here?” The epithet excused the 

Vrarains to add that the pestilence attacked nearly all 
c personages of our story except Agnese, and carried off 
non" others Perpctua and Lucia's patrons, Don Ferrante 
d Donna Prassede. And Padre Cristoforo died, as he had 
v,vs wished to die, in the service of his .neighbours. 


[Perhaps a singular defect in English culture is the too- 
common ignorance of foreign literature, whether classic 
or current (if the terms should be opposed ! ) which prevails 
amongst even highly-cultivated people. We propose to 
<rive, in the Parents Review, introductions to such of the 
most popular works of fiction, in various European 
languages, as are not already very well known. It may 
be said that “ I Promessi Sposi ” is very well known, but 
probably our readers will welcome this slight sketch of a 
novel which is usually the first Italian classic put into the 
hands of the English student. Our introductions will be 
so far elaborated as to make an impression on the reader- 
to give some notion of the run of the tale, the style of the 
author, the personages of his book : in fact, the sorts of 
things we want to know before . we plunge into a novel in 
another tongue. . We hope these sketches may be useful to 
patents who wish to provide “reading” for their young 
peop e in the languages these have studied at school.-— BD-J 


Parents and Children: 

(A SEQUEL TO “HOME EDUCATION”). 

By the Editor. 


Ill— PARENTS AS INSPIRERS (First Part). 

Adolf Monod claims that the child must owe to his mother 

nd b i r th the first into the natural, the second into the 

1 Atual life of the intelligence and moral sense. Had he not 
been writing of women and for women, no doubt he would 
have affirmed that the long travail of this second birth must 
be undergone equally by both parents. Do we ask how he 
arrives at this rather startling theory? He observes that 
o-rcat men have great mothers ; mothers, that is, blest with an 
infinite capacity for taking pains with their work of bringing 
up children. He likens this labour to a second bearing which 
launches the child into a higher life ; and as this higher life 
is a more blessed life, he contends that every child has a 
right to this birth into completer being, at the hands oj his 
parents. Did his conclusions rest solely upon the deductive 
methods he pursues, we might afford to let them pass, an 
trouble ourselves very little about this second birth which 
parents may, and ofttimes do, withhold fiom theii natuia 
offspring. We, too, could bring forward oui conti aiy instances 
of good parents with bad sons, and indifferent patents wit l 
earnest children ; and, pat to our lips, would come the Cm ono . 

which absolves us from endeavour. 

Be a good mother to your son because great men have g° 0 
mothers — is inspiring, stimulating; but is not to be iccci\ec 
“ without one if or but.” For an appeal of irresistible urgency, 
we look to natural science with her inductive methods , thou^ i 
we are still waiting her last word, what she has already said 
is law and gospel for the believing parent. The paia c o 
Pandora’s box is true to-day, and a woman may, in her ieet 
lessness, let fly upon her offspring a thousand ills. But is theie 
not, also, “ a glass of blessings standing by ” into which parents 
ma y dip, and bring forth for their children health and vigour, 
justice and mercy, truth and beauty ? 


